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ABSTRACT 

Black adolescents have learned a well-defined fear of 
**acting white**: a fear of excelling in academic arenas which 
traditionally have been defined as the prerogative of white 
Americans. The focus of this analysis. is the resulting conflict 
experienced by academically. successful and unsuccessful black 
students in one predominantly black high school in Washington, D.C. 
The basic premise is that black students experience inordinate 
ambivalence and affective dissonance around the issuei of academic 
excellence in the school context. This paper contains four sections. 
The first briefly reviews the theoretical and ethnographic literature 
on how the black ecological structure affects the school performance 
of black studentSj^ highlighting the fictive kiiiship system in the 
black community. The second section reviews existing research 
literature and autobiographical data on black students* success, 
noting the existence of a fictive kinship system iii the black 
community and in academic success (including the notion of **actihg 
white** ) . The third part considers ethnographic evidence froih recent 
fieldworkr presenting preliminary findings from that research 
setting. The final section discusses the implications of the 
analysis^ focusing on the **burden of acting white** and academic 
success among black adolescents. A six-page reference list is 
appended, (lhw) 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

Bri Monday^ FeBrUary 15, 1982, Dorothy Smiam began her eoltirriri in The 

Washing tern Post with the foil owing vignette: 

^ My friend was talking to her son, who is 20, when he 
blurted out a secret half as old as he. It was the expla- 
nation for his ambivalence toward success. It began, he 
said, in his early school years, when a fifth-grade teacher 
questioned whether he had real ly written the outstanding 
essay he'd turnedin about the life of squirrels^ It ended 
when the teacher gave him a grade that clearly showed that 
she did not beVieve the boy's outraged denials of plagiarism. 

Because the young man is black and the teacher is vhite, 
and because such _ i ncidents had happened before , he arr i ved a t 
a youthful solution:, 'I never tri>dagain,^ he recently to! ^ 
his mother, who had suffered misery as her son's grades had 
plummeted and his interest in school _had waned. He had sold 
himself short because he was humiliated. 

Today he reads the classics but has only a high school 
diploma; today he can finally articulate his feelings. 
Today he feels he was manipulated by society not to achieve ^ 
and feels he has been tricked into lowering his performance. 
He is ftiribtis that he blocked his own talents. 

As my distraught friend recounted this disturbing epi- 
sode^ we looked at each other and grimaced. Each of us know 
people. of her son's generation, and of our own, who are 
ambivalent about success (Gillian 1982:B1). 



Gilliam goes on to recount how the existing ecological conditions led Black 
parents to teach their children double messages: "You must be twice as good to 
go half as far^" and, on the other hand^ "Don't get the big head, don't blow 
your own horn." The critical point being stressed in this analysis is that 
Black adolescents have learned these lessons well; they have learned them so 
well that what has emerged in the school context in some segments of the Black 
community is a well-defined fear of "acting white"— i.e., a fear of excelling 
in academic arenas which traditionally have been defined as the prerogative of 



white Americans. 
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It is this fesultiiic conflict experienced by academically successful and 
unsuccessful Black sttderits in one predominantly Blac^ high school in Washing- 
tom Q.B.i which is the focus 6i this analysis. My basic premise is that 
Black students experience Inordinate ambivalihce and affective dissonance 
around the issue of academic excellence in t!ii school context. Consequently, 
the major focus of the following analysis is a brief description of how and 
why a sample group of academically successful Black adolescents "cope with 
the burden of 'acting white'" in the school eOntext. this paper employs the 
idea of "acting white" to describe the contradictory nature of Schooling for 
Black children, and their concurrent emfcracement and re.iiction Of those 
behaviors defined as "acting white", utilizing supportive data from my 
recent research and other sources to support this claim. 

Among the behaviors which Black students identify as "acting white" are: 
(1) speaking standard English; (2) listening to white music and white radio 
stations; (3) gOing to the opera or ballet; (4) spending a lot of time in the 
library studying; (5) working hard to get good grades in school; (6) getting 
good grades in school, i.e., being known as a "brainiac"; (7) going to the 
Smithsonian; (8) going to a Rolling Stonis concert at the Capital Center; 
(9) doing volunteer work; (10) going camping, hiking. Or mountain climbing; 
(1) having cocktails or a cocktail party; (12) going to Symphony orchestra 
concerts; (13) having a party with no music; (14) listening to classical 
music; (15) being on time; (16) reading and writing poitry; and (17) putting 
on "airs", etc. While the above list is hot exhaustive, it is nOnethiless 
indicative of which; behaviors in the school context are likely to be nega- 
tively sanctioned and therefore avoided by large numbers of students. 

As operationally defined in this paper, the idea of "coping with the 
burden of 'acting white'" suggests that Black adolescents who pursue academic 
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excel leriee are frequently pereeived by their peers as "being kind of white" 
(Weis 1985:101), and therefore not truly Black. It is the resulting tension 
between those students who choose to behave in ways which their peers define 
as "acting white" and those students who opt to limit their behaviors in the 
school context to those sanctioned by the group, that is explored in this 
analysis. 

The paper is divided into four sections. In the first section of the 
paper I briefly reviewsrthe theoretical and ethnographic literature oh how 
the Black ecological structure affects the school performance of Black stu- 
dents, highlighting what I have described elsewhere (see Fordham 1981, 1982a, 
1982b, 1983a, 1983b, 1984a, 1984b) as the fictive kinship system in the Black 
community. In the second section, I briefly review existing research litera- 
ture and autobiographical data of Black students' school success, noting the 
existence of a fictive kinship system in the Black conmunity and in academic 
success (including the notion of "acting white"). The third part of the paper 
briefly considers ethnographic evidence from my recent fieldwork^ presenting 
preliminary findings from that research setting. The fourth and final section 
of the paper discusses the implications of the analysis, focusing on the "bur- 
den of acting white" and academic success among Black adolescents. 

II. CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

Ogbu (1978, 1982) identifies Black Americans as belonging to that genre 
of hohdbmihaht-group peoples he aptly labels eastelike minorities. For him^ 
castelike minorities are distinguishable from other types of minorities in 
the following ways: (1) they were involuntarily yet permanently incorporated 
into the American society; (2) they have been and/or are currently victimized 
by the existence of a pervasive and persistent job ceiling; and (3) they tend 
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to view their lack of equitable mobility with white Americans in the social 
system as reversible primarily through collective rather than individual 
actions 

The primary feature of Ogbu's (1981c, 1981g) cultural ecological model 
is subsistence and its relationship to the emotional, psychological, economic 
and social makeup of a human population. Because he views subsistence as the 
primary symbol of status and self esteem in human populations, and hence far 
more than a cultural task designed to fulfill the biological needs assodiated 
with hunger, he postulates that populations whose subsistence tasks are dis- 
valued in such social systems are likely to develop competencies which are 
reflective of that reality. 

Therefore, Qgbu (1978, 1981c, 1981d) suggests that the disproportionately 
high rate of school failure among Black Americans is an "adaptation" to their 
limited social and economic opportuni ties--i .e. , to Black ecological struc- 
ture. Maintaining that Black school failure is, in effect, a fait accompli 
given the imperatives of ih2 ecological structure, he dismisses other explana- 
tions of school failure. By cultural imperatives he means (a) the existence 
of a job ceiling which relegates Black Americans to low-status jobs which 
neither requi^2 much education nor bring high rewards for educational efforts; 

(b) substandard schooling based on white people's perceptions of the educational 
needs of Black Americans as well as the white control of Black education; 

(c) the survival strategies Black people have evolved as coping mechanisms 
under the job ceiling and other forms of subordination. 

The cultural imperatives give rise^ in turn* to factors which articulate 
with the educational experiences of Black children to cause the low school 
performance. For example, (1) the job ceiling gives rise to disillusionment 
about the real value of schooling, especially among older children, and 
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thereby discourages thein from working hard in school; (2) frustrations over 
the 30b ceiling and substandard education create conflict and distrust between 
Black Americans and the schools, making it more difficult for Blacks thv^n for 
Whites to believe What the schools say and to behave according to school norms; 
(3) survival strategies or Black ways of coping, such as collective struggle, 
uncle tomming and hustling, may encourage Black Americans to develop attitudes, 
perceptions and behaviors or competencies that are hot congruent with those 
required to do well in school; (4) the job ceiling and other discriminatory 
treatments engender among Black people a feeling of impotence and lack of 
self confidence that they can compete successfully with whites in matters 
they consider traditional white domains, such as good jobs and academic tests; 
and (5) the experience of slavery with its attendant "compulsory ignorance" 
means that Black Americans have had a limited academic tradition, 

Ogbu suggests that the behaviors and attitudes and motivations of Black 
students, though different from those of white students, are not deviant or 
pathological, but should be considered as a mode of adaptation necessitated 
by their ecological structure or effective environment. That is, the atti- 
tudes, motivations and behaviors Black children learn in their community and 
bring to school are probably those required by and appropriate to the niche 
Black people occupy in the corporate ecdndmy and racial stratification system. 
Thus for Ogbu the low school performance of Black children stems from two 
facts: first, white people provide them with inferior education arid treat 
them differentially in school; arid second. Black people have developed ways 
of coping with limited opportunities and other mechanisms of subordinatibri, 
strategies which are incompatible with striving for school success. Moreover, 
the- childrearing formulae existing in the Black cormunity, which are ultimately 
designed to make the child a competent adult, i.e., someone capable of 
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perfdrmihg eultUrally prescribed tasks, incorporate this social reality, Addi- 
tibhally, Qgbu maintains that the schooling offered such social groups, as well 
as the schooling they come to seek^ is influenced by the population's percep- 
tion of their opportunity structure. 

Ogbu's (1978) cultural ecological perspective, as initially proposed^ is 
compelling. Nevertheless, as he himself later recognized, there are problems 
with it, the most salient being that it does hot explain why, on the individual 
level, some Black children are successful on school measures of success in 
spite of the Black ecological structure (i.e., a pervasive job ceiling and 
Inferior education). Like most other explanations, it focuses on Black 
school failure rather than on why some Black children succeed in school. 

However it should be pointed out here that since 1979, Ogbu has begun 
to look at secondary discontinuities, oppositional identities, and other cul- 
tural frames. Black American children^ in Ogbu's (1982) view, are often vic- 
timized in the school setting by the existence of secondary discontinuities. 
These cultural differences negatively affect their school performance because 
they are reflective of a historical relationship between Black and white 
Americans in which Black Americans are the exploited group. In reaction to 
this pervasive exploitation. Black Americans have developed an alternative 
identity structure, one which highlights the oppositional features of Black 
and white Americans* social relations. Consequently, Black American culture 
tends to be more than- just a different cultural system in the multiracial 
social system extant in the United States. Indeed, Ogbu (1982) suggests that 
the cultural system of Black Americans incorporates components which are in 
direct opposition to those of the dominant white group(s) (see also Fordham 
19B2b). These features— those in direct opposition to dominant-group cultural 
features--tend to be emotionally charged and resistant to change (see 
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Castile 1981; Castile and Kushner 1981; V. Green 1981; Spieer 196h 1978^ 
1980). 

In summary, in Ogbu's (1978, i98ia, 1981c, 1981g, 1982b, 1983a, 1984a, 
1984b) earlier and later analyses, he postulates that the subsistence activi- 
ties to Virtiich Black Americanshave Been historically relegated are primbrdially 
influential in the school perfonnance and academic achievement of Black Ameri- 
can children. This is the result of both diachronic and synchronic subsistence 
activities. Additionally, it is the pervasive, persistent presence of a sub- 
sistence or Job ceiling which caused the secondary discontinuities to emerge 
Within the developing Black American cultu*^al system and v.-hich is resDonsible 
for their continuing existence. Also^ as Ogbu makes dear, secondary discon- 
tinuities tend to negatively affect the academic effort of the affected social 
group. This is particularly the case in the lower academic performance of 
today's Black adolescents. 

The Fictive ^4iis&ip-Model 

The idea of fictive kinship as the symbol of Black Arerieans* emerging 
sense of peoplehood and therefore the principal articulatcr of Black Americans' 
social organization, is rooted in Ogbu's (1978, 1981c, 19£lg, 1982) cultural 
ecological and secondary discontinuities analyses. More importantly, his 
theories were the incubator of the icsa of fictive kinsPip as a possible 
explanation for the successful school performance of individual Black adoles- 
cents^ My recent study in the District of Columbia Public Schools is a first 
attempt to study this question empirically* The central goal of the study 
was to look for the first time at the relationship of the ecological structure 
of Black Americans to the school performance of Black adolescents in the 
school context. However, it went beyond that relationship, seeking to explain 
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school achievement as well i This is Important because Black people have con- 
sistently expressed a need to look at how Black children succeed in the school 
context. 

One Black American cultural feature which has implications for many com- 
ponents of Black American life and culture, including school performance and 
behavior, is what this writer identifies as fictive kinship. Among anthropolo- 
gists, the umbrella term "fictive kinship" is used when kinship terminology 
refers to people within the society to whom one is not necessarily related by 
birth (Bloch 1971; see also Brain 1972; Folb 1980:1-26; Fortes 1969:239-242; 
Freed 1963; Lisbow 1967; Norbeck and Befu 1958; Pitt-Rivers 1968, 1973:90-91; 
Stack 1974; Staples 1981). However, as conceptualized in the study reported 
here, the anthropological definition of fictive kinship has been broadened to 
encompass the self-definition of an entire social group: Black Americans. 

•^his component of Black American cul ture--fictive kinship—emerged in 
response to two features of their sociocul tural r9t^nty: (ij the castelike 
relationship between Black and white Americans in which Black Americans were 
first slaves, then a cheap source of sgrietil tural labor (Anderson 1972 ^ 1975; 
Bullock 1967; Spivey 1978), later a cheap labor source for the industrial iza- 
i^A of America ^Anderson ig73, 1975; Bullock 1967; Spivey 1978), and, more 
recently, laborers in semiskilled jobs and careers in urbanized Ai^ierica 
(Drake and Cayton 1970); and (2) historically, the tendency of dornihant-grbup 
Americans to see Black Americans as an undifferentiated mass of people to whom 
inherent strengths and^ more importantly, inherent weaknesses are ascribed. 
Interestingly, in response to the structural limitations of the social system, 
this assumption of sameness among Black people became a critical identity sym- 
b^Dl of Black culture, in that they inverted the negative.* assumptions of domi- 
nant-group Americans (Rolt 1972; see also Fordham 1982; Ogbu 1983a, 1983b, 
19843* 198^^,b), thus aiding the emergence of a collective social self. 

io 
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As dperationany defined in this research, fictive kinship. Black Ameri- 
cans' group response to structural limitations in the social system, is a 
superordinate concept used to describe the symbol of group unity among Black 
Americans; it is a concept representing the emergence of a sense of peoplehood 
Within the community. The concept is employed to delineate the tendency in 
the Black correnuhity to emphasize group loyalty, boundary maintenance, and a 
collective identity system, as well as the tendency to negatively sanction 
behaviors thought to be at variance with group symbols, cultural entities, 
etc. (see Fordham 1982a, 1982b; Ogbu 1982a, 1983a, 1983b). This sense of 
peoplehood is clearly svideht in the use of kinship terms among group members. 
Examples of pseudo-kinship terms abound in the language of Black adolescents 
and adults: "brother'', "sister", "soul brother", "soul sister", "blood", 
"bleed", "folks", "members", "the people", "my people" (see Folb 1980; 
Liebow 1967; Sargent 1985; Stack 1974). 

More specif ically* fictive kinship is used to describe the particular 
mind set, i.e.^ the specific world view of those persons who are appropriately 
labeled "Black". Since "Blackness" is more than a skin cdlor^ fictive kinship 
is the concept used to denote the moral judgment the group makes on its mem- 
bers (see Brain 1972). Essentially, the concept suggests that the mere pos- 
session of African features and/or being of African descent does not auto- 
matically make one a Black person, nor does it suggest that one is a member 
in good standing of the group. One can be black in color, but choose not to 
seek membership in the fictive kinship system, and/or be denied membership 
by the group because one's behavior, activities, and lack of manifest loyalty 
are at variance with those thought to be appropriate and group-specific. 

On the other hand i because only Black Americans are involved in the 
evaluation of group members' eligibility for membership, the criteria used 
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to judge one's worthiness for membershijD are totally group-specific. Conse- 
quently, unlike the criteria for prombtioh in the workplaci or the grades one 
earns in school, the criteria for membership in the fietive kinship system in 
the Black community are controlled and determined solely by Black Americans. 
Fietive kinship is the ideal by which all members of the group are dudged^ as 
well as the instrument used to distinguish the real members of the group from 
those who are "spurious" {Williams 1981a) and not what they appear to be (see 
Castile 1981; Napper 1973; Poussaint and McLean 1968; Spicer 1961, 1971, 1980, 
1981). It is anchored in, but actually transcends, specific genealogical cri- 
teria. Theoretically, fietive kinship is symbolic of an immutable relationship 
of group solidarity and anchorage, or what Cohen (1964) has aptly labeled 
"sociological intfcrdependence" . 

The emotional identification which ensures the survival of the group 
results from the dominant group's forcing onus on every Black American for 
the actions and deeds of all other Black Americans. The following example 
can be offered to illustrate what is meant by this claim. The "insurrection" 
of Nat Turner (see Haley 1976; Styron 1966) in 1831 in Southampton i Virginia, 
led to massive restriction of (1) movement and (2) ihtragroup contact of 
peoples of African descent regardless of where they lived in America as well 
as their clear lack of involvement in the "insurrection". This was done 
despite the fact that these children (1) had traditionally attended mixed 
Sabbath schools in the city and (2) were in no way involved in the "insurrec- 
tion" led by Nat Turner. Thus, onus for Turner's behavior was extended to all 
Black Americans bas.ed hot on their culpability but rather on one common fea- 
ture they shared with Turner: skin color. It was this kind of arbitrary, 
irrational response oh the part of white Americans to the individual acts of 
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particular Black Americans which fostered the development of the group 
response that is here labeled "fictive kinship" ^ 

Therefore, fictive kinship is suggested as the principal articulator of 
Black Americans' social relationships. It is argued here that, as the quin- 
tessential symbol of their sense of peoplehood, fictive kinship leads to pro- 
nounced boundary-maintaining behaviors among Black Americans. However, as 
Cohen (1964) notes, emotional identification with one's primary group is a 
relative phendmendn^ i.e.^ the degree to which the individual fecils one with 
his/her group must^ of necessity, be distinguished frcn the individual's per- 
sonal assessment dv whd he/she is. the awareness of "self" as a separate 
entity from the grdup, as Cohen makes clear, is necessary because the complete 
fusion of the "self" With the grdup is neither pdssible nor desirable. Hence, 
there is ah urgent need to look at individual differences within Black American 
society despite the general tendency toward fictive kinship^ i.e.^ "sdcidldgical 
interdependence". 

The existence of fictive kinship within the community suggests that Black 
Americans have come to see themselves as more than dust a race of people; they 
have come to see themselves as an "enduring" people (see Castile 1981; V. Green 
1981; OgbU 1983a, 1983b, 1984a, 1984b; Spicer 1961, 1978, 1980, 1981) with 
clearly identifiable attitudes^ behaviors, and a stock of symbols that, 
"together with their meanings^ concerning their experience as a people . . . , 
constitute their collective identity" {Spicer 1980:347). 

The point being stressed here is that this lack of individual differentia- 
tion from both outside and within the group suggests an alternative explanation 
for the school performance and academic achievement df Black adolescents-- 
namely, fictive kinship. 
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in summary i fictive kinship reflects the shared oppressive cenditidhs 
Black Americans presently experience and/or have inherited. In short, it is 
their strategy for coping with the power of white America. This evolved 
response, i.e., fictive kinship, is taught to children, often unconsciously, 
by their parents and other members of the Black community at a very early age 
as part of the children's ehcul turatibn process. Cdhsecjuentlyi it is argued 
that Black children learn to associate their life chances and their "success" 
potential with that of their Black classmates in a way that may not be true 
for other children. Group membership is paramount in their peer relationships 
so irrjch s.t that there social relationships are frequently based or criteria 
associated with kin-relationships; i.e., my brother is my brother regardless 
of what he does (Cohen 1971:25; see also Haskins 1975; Sargent 1985). A dis- 
cussion of the effects of the existence of a fictive kinship system on Black 
adolescents' response to school achievement is considered in the next section. 

Ill, COPING WITH SCHOOL SUCCESS— A REVIEW 

The paucity of literature on Black adolescents' school achievement makes 
it difficult to document how Black adolescents have coped with the "burden of 
acting white". Nevertheless, the information which is available suggests 
that "acting white" is fraught with conflict, ambivalence and, in many 
instances, a sense of estrangement from the source of one's identif icatioh— 
the Black fictive kinship system. 

As Indicated above (see Part II h the Black American cultural system 
tends to be characterized by ah inordinate emphasis on group advancement over 
and beyond the individualistic orientation characteristic of the dominant 
social system (see Fordham 1982a, i982b, 1983a, 1983b, 1984a, 1984b; Ogbu 
1983a, 1983b, 1984a, 1984b; Weis 1985)^ This becomes problematic in the 
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school ciahtext for several reasons^ including (as noted by Ogbu 1983a; 1983b, 
1984a, 1984b; and Fordham 19S2a, 1982b * 1983a, 1983b, 1984a; see also Weis 
1985) i the fact that Black American culture is not just different from that 
of the dominant cultural system, but it is in many ways a culture in opposition 
to that of the dominant system. 

As a result of the long-term subordination of Black people in the United 
States, Black Americans tend to define themselves in opposition to their white 
counterparts. This means that in many instances what is perceived as appro- 
priate for white Americans is defined by Black Americans as inappropriate for 
them, the following examples from the existing literature illuminate how this 
phenomenon is played out in the school and cbrranuhity contexts. 

Al is a student in a recently desegregated high sche3l--P1ains High— in a 
midwestern city, whose high academic performance oh school measures of success 
resulted in his assignment to advanced placement courses 2t the school. Most 
of the students in such classes are white. In fact, he acknowledges that he 
is the only Black student in many of the classes he takes. Having previously 
attended an all-Black school. He is Very much aware of the pressures and prob- 
lems associated with high academic achievement among his Black peers; 

They don't want to change. They want me to be just 
like them; ; ; ; I'm trying very hard to get away from 
black people. When I was in that all [Black] school of 
course, my friends were all [Black]. But I dOr't have 
any more [Black] friends right now. I live in b [Blick] 
area, but I don!t even talk to anybody v/ho lives near me. 
I wanted to find out what white people were alT about. 
So when I went to high school , I tried to make new 
friends and get away from the black people as rjch as 
possible. ... I've tried to maintain an image of 
myself in the school— getting away from those people. 
I work, and I buy niy own clothes, and I study hard. 
Ill fact, I have all 'A's in my classes and I'm in many 
of the white activities, like Speech— the only 151 aek 
person] in the whole group. . . . The only other thing 
I fear is the toughies at school. I don't argue with 
them at all although sometimes it's hard because, if 
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you try to avoid an argument, they say you're conceited 
(cited in Petroni and Hirsch 1978:12,20). 

in another example from the same high school, Petroni and Hirsch (1970) 
describe Pat's dilemma in this integrated context where she appears to be 
unlike the other Black students in the school. While Petroni and Hirsch 
(1970) acknowledge that Pat receives pressure from both Black and white stu- 
dents, they cite her as having indicated that the greater pressure comes from 
other Black students. 

I [feel] the greatest pressure from members of my own 
race. I'm an all 'A' student; I'm always on the honor 
roll; I'm in Madrigals, and so bh. Because of these 
small acconpTishments, there's a tendency for the 
[Blacks] to think that I'm better than they are. They 
think Tm boasting. Take Nancy— Nancy ran for ffice, 
and I've heard other [Black students] say, 'She thinks 
she's so good.^ I don't think of it this way. These 
small accomplishments that I've achieved aren't dust 
for me, but they're to help the Black cause. I do 
things for my race, not just for myself. Most of the 
time, though, I don't pay too much attention to these 
kids. It's just a small percentage of [Blacks] anyway. 
Who 're the trouble makers, and they resent the fact that 
I'm doing something, and they aren't (cited in Petroni 
and Hirsch 1970:20). 

Margaret, another successful student at Plains High, is described as 

having become bitter because she thinks discrimination from the white segment 

of the school has become a maadr impediment to her academic success. 

I've learned I can git along with white kids. But one 
[other] thing I've learned is to be bitter. That^s 
right— bitter. The first discrinination I've felt was 
at Plains High. After three years of junior high 
school, where I sat on top, and the majority of the 
kids were [Black]i there was a rude awakening to go to 
Plains High School. Even though you have the merit to 
back you up, merit is not eobugh, and I've found that 
out at Plains High^ ... This is a fact of reality. 
I've had to learn to face this reality at Plains High 
for the first time. There were things I couldn't do 
because I'm [Black ]^. . . If you're [Black]^ you 
have to try extra hard, and I have. . ^ . I'm still a 
student at Plains High, and I know at Plains High color 
will make a difference. This is reality. But I also 
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know that they have got to Vearh to_live with it^ and so 
de I (cited in Petrdni and Hirsch 1970:40-41). 

In a series of articles on adolescents' school Behavior in a predominantly 
white suburban school system near Washington, D.C., Elsa Walsh (1984) highlights 
the special problems of high-achieving Black students in that county school sys- 
tem, especially the paralyzing effects of coping with the "burden of 'acting 
white'". In her discussion of "K'S a thirteen-year-old, academically gifted 
female student, Walsh describes K's feeling of loneliness and isolation in the 
predominantly white hdridrs courses to which she Was assigned. She also points 
out how the Black students' rejectidn of K arid their often-repeated accusations 
that she (K) was "stuck up" and thought she Was "too good for them"^ as well as 
her white classmates' doubts about her actual ability to dd the Work iri the 
honors courses, eroded her confidence. This growing lack df confidence and 
the internal conflict about where she belonged was K's response to her Black 
and white peers' perception of her, despite the fact that she has consistently 
performed well on standardized examinations and "makes mostly A's in her sub- 
jects." 

In still another example of how Black adolescents in predominantly white 

and/or "integrated" contexts cope with the burden of "acting white". Gray 

(1985) describes the futility of efforts to minimize her "Blackness" through 

academic excellence in a predominantly white school and community context: 

,_. ^ hd matter. hdW refined rny speech, or hov; well edu- 
cated or assimiliated [sic] I become^ I fear I will 
always be an outsider. I'm almost like a naturalized 
alien— in this place but ndt of it. ... 
^ During my pompous period, I dealt With my inse- 
curities by wearing a veil of superiority. Except 
around my family and neighbors^ I played the role-- 
the un^black. - - 

To whites, i tried to appear perfeet—I earned 
good grades and spoke_impeccable English, was well- 
mannered and well-groomed. _Pdor whites, however, 
made me nervous. They seldom concealed their contempt 
for blacks, especially 'uppity' ones like myself. . . . 
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To blacks, I was all of the abiDve arid extremely 
stuck up*_ I pretended not_to see them on the street^ 
spoke to them only when spoken to and cringed iri the 
presence of blacks being loud in front of whites. 
The rfiore integrated my Cathol ic gran^.ar school became, 
the inore uncomfortable I was there. I had heard white 
parents dri TVi grumbling about_blacks ruining their 
schools; I didri't_want anyone to think that I, too, 
. might bring down Sacred Heart Academy, So I behaved, 
hoping that no one would associated Esic] me with 
•them' (Gray 1985:E1^E5). 

While all of the above examples of the difficulties associated With 
academic excellence occurred in integrated or predominantly white contexts^ 
the following examples, taken from predominantly Black contexts, indicate that 
school -'knowledge is perceived as 'noi: ours*--:t U whit^, not black'* (Weis 
1985:102). This perception^ i.e., academic "'excellence means being kind of 
v;hite'," negatively affects school performance in predomiriaritly Black contexts 
as wel 1 . 

I got there [Holy Providence School in Cornwall 
Heights, right outside cf PhiladelphiaJ and immediately 
found I could read better than anyone in the school. 
My father's example and my mother's training had made 
that come easy; I could pick up a books^ read it out loud, 
pronounce the words with the proper inflections and actu- 
ally know what they meant. Isfhen the nuns found this out 
they paid me a lot of attention, briee even asking me^ a 
fourth gi^ader, to read to the seventh grade. When the 
kids found this out I became a target. . . . __ 

It was my first time away from home, tny .first 
experience_in an all-black situation, and I found myself 
being punished for doing everything I'd everbeen taught 
was right. I got all A^s and was hated f br_ it; I spoke 
correctly and wascalled a punk. I had to learri a new. 
language simply to be able to deal with the threats.. I 
had good manners and was a good little boy and paid for 
it with my hide (Abdul -Jabbar 1983:16). 

In still another example of "edpirig with the burden of 'acting white'" 
in a predominantly Black context, Sargent (1985), a journalist for The Wash - 
ington Post , who attended public school in Washington, D.C., notes how he 
used his emerging sense of Blackness to minimize the conflict usually 
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associated with academic excel! ence among Black students. In fact, unlike any 
of the other examples cited here^ he attributes his strong sense of identity 
as a Black person, encapsulated in the existing fictive kinship system, as a 
primary buffer against the sense of alienation which is often associated with 
school success for Black adolescents: 



_ While I had always been a good student, I became a 
better one, as a result of my_ sense ofblack history. 
I began to notice_that my public-school teachers very 
rarely mentioned black contributions to the sciences, 
math and other areas of study. . They never talked 
about ways blacks could collectively use their education 
to solve the great economic and social problems facing 
the racei 

My mind was undergoing_a metamorphosis that made 
the world change its texture. Everything became rele- 
vant because I knew blacks had made an impact on all: 
facets_of life. I felt^a part of things thaium ost blac ks 
thought only white ^>eofil^-^^ad-^cla4m- Lmy emphasisj. 
Knowing that thereis serious speculation that Beethoven 
was black--a mullato [sic.]— made me enjoy classical music. 
'Han i why do you listen to that junk?_ That's white music,' 
my friends would say. 'Wrong. Beethoven was a broth eri ' 
I was. now bieultural, a distinction most Americans could 
not claim. I could switch from boogie to rock, from funk 
to jazziind from rhythm-and-blues to Beethoven and Bach. 
... I moved from thinking of myself as disadvantaged 
to realizing-that_I was actually 'super-advantaged' 
(Sargent 1985:D1,D4). 

Hence Sargent (1985) attributes his greater ability to deal with the perception 
of ''acting white" to his broader sense of Black American history which he 
acquired outside the school context. His unusual effort to learn more about 
Black Americans* contribution to the American society was, in his view, pri- 
marily influential in enabling him to cope with the "burden of acting white". 

In all of the examples cited from the existing literature, the cormnon 
theme is one which highlights the tension which exists when the Black child 
attempts to move away from the safety and security of the "collectivity" 
(Weis 1985), i.e., the fictive kinship system, to the strange and foreign 
"individualistic" setting of the larger social system. The next section of the 
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paper presents a description of how the successful students at Capital fligh-- 
the setting of the author's research—cope with the "burden of acting white". 

IV. "Acting White*' at Capital High 

Elsewhere (Fordham 1982b, 1983, 1984a, 19845, 1985a) 1 have described in 
great detail the Capital High Community, including its social conditions, its 
people i and their social and economic life. Suffice it to say here that Capi- 
tal Highi the research site, is a predominantly Black high school— about 99 
percent Black--in a historically Black section of Washingtch, d.C. According 
to the D.C. Public Schools' official statistics. Capital had a total school 
population of U886 students--of whom 1^868 were Black— as of October 14, 
1982, a month after the research effort began. 

The school is located in a predominantly Black section of the city. 
Most of the students come from one-parent homes i many of the*n live in public 
or low-income housing. Their parents' lack of earning power makes them eli- 
gible for either the free or the reduced lunch program. In fact, according 
to the official school data submitted to the Superintendent's Office, of the 
nearly 2,000 students at the school in November of 1982, almost 500 (480), 
about one-fourth of the student body, were eligible for the federally subsi- 
dized free lunch program. An additional 375 were eligible for the reduced 
lunch program. In surmary, the research setting is characterized by students 
whose parents' education, income and social status make them poor, and whose 
perceptions of their future status could be adequately described as bleak or 
small (see deLone 1979). 

School success at Capital High can be generally described as being fraught 
with the following salient characteristics: (1) avoidance (see Howard and 
Hammond 1985) and eonfl iet--avoidance of those activities and courses which 
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might suggest that the individual views the sehddling process as more than an 
obligatory rit of passage; (2) fear ef being identified as a braihiac and 
subsequently found lacking in some important academic skill or behavior; arid 
(3) persistent "imposter feelings" which suggest that keeping a low profile 
in order to achieve defined goals and/or to mute the inevitable yet pervasive 
"vertical hostility" endemic in the school • 

Ethnographic data obtained from the small sample of students involved in 
the research during the base year of the study- -1982 —are the bases for the 
perceptions which inform the analysis which follows. Thirty-three llth-grade 
students participated in the study. For this presentation, data from H of 
these studerits--12 males, 6 underachieving and 6 high-achieving, and 12 
females, 6 high- and 6 underachieving— were analyzed. Gender was found to be 
a critical variable in Blaefc studerits' school success^ tending to outweigh 
class as a factor in this area (see Hare 1979). Gorisequently, this brief 
analysis will give some attention to sex-specific responses to the "fear of 
acting white". 

Both categories of students appear to be negatively affected by the 
ambivalence towards success existing in the Black cormiuriity. For the under- 
achieving students--males and females — , the decision regarding success 
appears to be "avoidance"; i.e., they have consciously arid unconsciously 
decided to avoid efforts which might suggest that they desire to act in 
ways which are often identified with white Americans. 

A. The Uriderach evirig Students 

The following examples from the underachieving students— rales and 
females--are indicative of how most of the students at Capital High cope with 
the "burden of acting white". Sidney is a case in point. 
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Sidney, an butstariding football player, appears to be encapsalated iri the 
very forces which he maintains are largely responsible for the lack of upward 
mobility in the Capital ebmmunity. He is very much aware of the need to earn 
good grades in school in order to get the limited opportunities which are 
available to Black Americans. However^ like most of the other students, he 
appears to be unable to take control of his life and act in opposition to the 
forces which he identifies as being detrimental to his academic success. He 
is surprised and disgusted with his inability to earn grades comparable to 
those he earned in elementary and junior high school. While Sidney takes 
most of the courses eveilable to lith graders from the Advanced Placement 
sequence at the school, he is not making the As. and Bs at Capital that he 
consistently made during his earlier schooling. Unlike the high-achieving 
male students who participated in the research study, Sidney does not limit 
his friends to students who are, like hitr, taking mostly courses in the AP 
sequence for Uth grade students. Sidney's friends are primarily football 
players and other athletes. He is able to mix and mingle easily with them 
despite the fact that he takes advanced courses ^ primarily, he claims, 
because of his status as ah athlete. His friends are all aware of his deci- 
sion to take these courses, and they jokingly refer to him as "Mr. Advanced 
Placement". 

Like most of the other students who are part of the research study, 
Sidney took the PSAT this past fall and did fairly well on both components of 
the exam. On the math component of the test, he scored at the 67th percentile 
on the verbal component, he scored at the 54th percentile. He performed as 
Well as he did despite the fact that he has a grade point average of "G". 
Apparently, Sidney did not take the CTBS exam this year. However, his scores 
on the same exam in the 9th grade showed him to be performing well above grade 
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level, if overall grade equivalent as measured by this exam is accurate. His 
edmpdsite score in reading was 12.2; he scored at the college level on the 
language component (13.6); on the math component he scored aust above 11th 
grade (11.3), making his total battery on these three components 11,8. In 
the remaining sections he scored above college level in the reference skills* 
science and social studies. Interestingly, his performance on these standard- 
ized measures is far higher than that of many of the high-achieving males in 
the sample. Moreover, Sidney readily acknowledges that he could do a lot bet- 
ter in school, but he, like many of his friends, does not v^lue What he is 
asked to learn in thi school context. Also, as he reluctantly admitted, the 
fear of being known as a "brainiac" limits his academic effort. According to 
Sidney, the term "brainiac" is used in a disparaging manner at Capital. 

Anthro:^ Have you heard the wqrd_ 'brainiac^ used here? 

Sidney: Yes. [When referring to students who take the 
Advanced Placement courses here.] That's a 
term for the smartest person in class. 
Brainiac--3erk--yDU know, those terms. If 
you're smart, you're a jerk, you're a 
brainiac. 

Anthro: Are all those words synonyms? 
Sidney: Ses. 

Ahthrb: So it's hot a positive [term]? 
Sidney: No, it's a negative [term]* as far as bril- 
liant academic students are concerned. 
Anthro: Why is that? 

Sidney: That*s dust the way the school population is. 
Sidney is hot able to clearly articulate why the students at Capital 
respond to academic effort ih a negative way; nevertheless, he goes oh to 
intimate that it is related directly to the widespread lack of opportunity in 
the Capital Corranunity and the Black cormnunity at large. He indicates that 
this reality distorts the perception of individual members of the community 
and this perception spreads throughout the community and the school. 



^Anthropologist 
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While, as noted above ^ Sidney takes most of the Advanced Placement courses 

available to 11th grade students at the school, he admits that he works at 

developing a persona which will nullify any claim that he is a "bralriiac". 

Anthro: • ..Has anyone ever called -ou a [brainiac]? 
Sidney: Brainiac? No. 
Anthrc: Why. not? 

Sidney: Well, Ihaven't given them a reason to. And, 
too, well, I don't excel in all my classes 
like I should be->that's another reason. • . • 
I couldn't blame it oh the environment. I 
have to blame It on myself--fdr_partaking jn 
the environment. But 1 eaji tell you that- 
going back to what we were talking about— ^ 
another reason why they don't call me 'brain- 
iac', because I'm an athlete. _ 

Anthro: ._. ^_So^ . . If akid is smtrt, for example, 
one of the ways to limit the negative reaction 
to him or her, and his or- her brilliance. Is . 
... ^ -_ 

Sidney: Yeah, do something extracurricular in the 

school [like] being an athlete, cheer- 

leader squad, in the band— l^ike that. . . . 
Yeah, something that's important, that has 
something to do with— that represents your 
school (Formal Interview, March 17, 1983: 
40-41). 

Not surprisingly, Sidney went on to tell me that the fear of being known 
as a "brainiac" has negatively affected his academic effort in the school con- 
text "a great deal". Indeed, the fear of being discovered cs ah "imposter" 
among his friends, leads him to carefully choose even those persons with whom 
he will interact within the classroom context; all of the males with whom he 
interacts who also take Advanced Placement courses are, like him, primarily 
eoneerned with "niak[ing] it over the hump." 

He attributes his lack of greater effort in school to his lack of will 
power and time on task. In fact, he appears to be confused by his sudden and 
drastic change from an Honor Roll student in junior high school to his mediocre 
school performance at Gapital. However, unlike many of his peers, he is at 
least able to acknowledge that his lower performance on school measures of 
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success is the result of greater emphasis on athletic achievements and his 
emerging manhood, and less emphasis on the core curriculuni at school. He does 
not stady, and spends very little time completing hdmework assignments. In 
facti he ob'^er/es that his homework effort is limited to the short time period 
between the time he gets up in the morning arid gets dressed for schools and 
the time when his mother puts breakfast on the table: about fifteen minutes. 
Sidney is not proud of his lack of effort in the school context but, as indi« 
cated above, he does not appear to be able to change the direction of his life 
In the school context; Moreover, Sidney's desire not to be known as a "brain- 
iac" is circumscribing his future in ways which are not fully understood and 
appreciated by him. 

Still another example of how the underachieving male students at Capital 
"cope with the burden of acting white" is the case of Max, another football 
player, who puts brakes on his academic effort. Like Sidney, Max takes most 
of his courses from the Advanced Placement courses available to 11th grade 
students. However, unlike Sidney^ who sought to come to Capital because of 
the advanced courses he would be able to take^ Max takes these courses because 
his parents, particularly his mother, insist that he take them. 

Like most of the other students who are participants in the research 
study, Max's school performance record is fraught with inconsistencies. As 
he readily acknowledges, his grades in school, at all levels, have been 
Urgely Cs» with a small number of Bs and very few As. His grades at Capital 
have fallen from their earlier low; For example, during his first year at the 
school* he earned two Fs, two Ds, one C, and one Ai Interestingly, despite 
his rather marginal performance in the school context, he scored higher than 
many of the high-achieving males on the PSAT, scoring at the 58th percentile 
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on the verbal component, arid at the 52nd percentile on the math component of 
the exam. 

Max's future career goals are both teritat'ive and ambivalent. He loves 

astronomy, and if he thought he could be successful as an astronomer, he 

would pursue that specialization as a lifetime career. The problem, however, 

is that he does not feel that he will be able to find a job in that specialty. 

AlsOi because of the cumulative effect of his lowered academic effort, he is 

not sure that^ even if he started to put forth all the effort he is capable of 

at this points he would be successful in even gaining admittance to a college 

offering that specialty evther as en undergraduate major or a graduate degree 

program. Therefore, he has decided to settle on: 

. . . dealing with engineering, cdristructiorial Wdrk^ or 
desigriirig, or— you know, just hold down a jdbih invest- 
ing -^-maki rig wise investments, and . . • yes, financial 
investments (Formal Iriterview, March 18, 1983:53). 

Max's definition of success iricorporates the idea that he "beat the odds" 

because he views the opportunity structure as being "fixed" so that Black 

Americans cannot achieve the same degree of success as their white counterparts. 

Moreover, another component of Max's idea of success is the ability to prove to 

those who believe that as a Black male he comes tarriished, that he is "capable, 

. . . reliable [and] trustworthy." 

Max, more than many of the other students, appears to have a much greater 

understanding of the forces at work in determining the social position of 

Black Americans, and how his perception of these limitations affect his school 

performance and his perception of the opportunities available to him— -a Black 

American male. In fact, his life appears to be a living example of those 

forces. 
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As I listened to this student's responses to the questions posed, and 

heard him talk about his life experiences, I was struck by the tenacity with 

Which he seeks to remain encapsulated in the Black community^ This is his 

response in spite of his mother's constant efforts to shake him free of the 

self-imposed restraints. Interestingly, he uses his putative middle class 

advantage to minimize the harm which might befall his friends* and since his 

friends are critically important to him and his sense of identity * he refuses 

to forgo his relationship with them even for school success. Indeed, he 

seems to feel that his friends, who he sees as being quite different from 

himself—i ie. , they are not middle class— are nevertheless critically 

important to him. When he looks backward from his position in school today, 

he observes with a mounting sense of sadness: 

You know, I just sacrificed a whole lot out of rnyself, 
what I could do^ just to make iny friends happy, you know. 
And it never— it just didn't work^ they— you know, all 
of them didn't take advantage of me; They really didn't 
bother«-it bothered me, but_it wasn't that they were an 
trying to just take advantage of me, it was just that, 
you know* sometimes then I got my mind--you know, I just 

cjot--rd get myself psyched out, worrying about what 

other people thought of me_. But it really, doesn't matter 
all that much* any more. Not as much as it did then. _ 
I guess that's just growing up (Formal Interview, March 
11, 1983:35). 

Ironically, he goes on to jDOiht out some of the important ways he is 

different from his friends whose friendships he values so strongly: 

We don't think the same , me and my friends. That's why I 
used to think that I wasn't— I used to think that I 
wasn't— I _used to_always put myself down, that I ^wasn't 
good enough [author^s emphasis]. Because I could— the 
things they'd want to do, I didn't want to do because I 
knew it was wrong, and that I wouldn't get anything. out 
of it. And, really^ a cheap thrill isn't really all 
that much to me— really it isn^t. It's just not worth 
it, you know.~lihy go through the trouble? So— that's 
just the way I think. I used to try and change it, but 
it didn't work ... not for me, it didn't, anyways 
(Formal Interview, March 11, 1553:34). 
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Max is also aware of the constant assault to his personal self esteem 

that such ah approach to life entails. Nevertheless^ his desire to be 

acceptable to his friends whose families' income^ housing conditions, internal 

relationships, etCi, are generally much worse than his, has made and continues 

to make him fearful of being unacceptable to them. 

Like my friends at home— all right, they used to seriously 
think I was— i wasn^t dumb to them, but I let them get_ 
away with everything, because, like, I didn't want to lose 
my friends. Like, we, that was before I got my car. 1 
always knew sometimes they were taking advantage of me, 
but_I didn*t do anything about it, it'll either get worse, 
or they'd say, well, ^ou know, 'Just forget it' (Formal 
Interview, March 11, 1983:35). 

He also notes the necessary role playing which is so critical to his survivals 

For him, role playing means understating his level of intelligence and insight. 

In facts he argues that the role he has played over the years has become so 

much a part of him that he is forced at different junctures to say to himself 

that he must snap out of the socially constructed persona. This role--l imiting 

his academic effort and performance— is so much a part of who he is seen to be 

that Max claims that it is '"something like a split personality, kind of, but 

it isn't." 

In surmary, this portrait of Max suggests that he is so immersed in the 
identity that he has created for himself that even he is sometimes uncertain 
about which of the many personae he has constructed is really he. He is torn 
between his knowledge of the limitations in the opportunity structure directed 
at Black American males and his understanding of the need to "be twice as good 
to go half as far" as a white American in the opportunity structure, it is 
this conflict and uncertainty which is responsible for his dimim'shed effort 
in the school context. 

28 
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The following examples of how the female underachievers cope with the 
"barden of acting white" at Capital High further document how these students' 
perceptions of the opportunity structure affect their school performance and 
behavior. 

Shelvy is an underachieving student who is more aware than many of her 
peers of why she is not performing as well in the classroom context as she 
could and perhaps should. She is keenly aware of her peers' concurrent 
"embracement and rejection" of school norms and behaviors. In that sense, 
she realizes that seeking school success at Capital High is inmersed in a 
bouhdary-maintair'ing cultural contexu. It is the boundary-maintaining tendency 
of her peers which negatively sanctions behaviors which are associated with the 
label "brainiac" which has negatively affected Shelvy's school performance. 
Her fear of being labeled "brainiac" and burdened with all of the expectations 
attendant thereto, has led her to resort to lowering her effort in the school 
and classroom context. 

Perhaps more than any of the other underachieving females, Shelvy 's 
academic performance reflects the pain arid frustration associated with trying 
to camouflage one's abilities from her peers. Having been a "good" student 
in elementary school, she knows firsthand how difficult it is to extricate 
oneself from the suffocating stranglehold of peers whose priorities in the 
school context do not necessarily include academic excellence. Her fear of 
academic excellence is readily apparent when one observes her in the class- 
room context. When she is called upon by her teachers, she is able to 
respond quickly and- correctly. However, having learned from the negative 
experiences associated with academic excellence in elementary and Junior high 
school, she has learned to put "brakes" on her academic effort in the school 
context. 
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in elementary school, her grades were mostly "VGSi As^ Bs and stuff like 

that" (Formal Interview, March 7, 1983:7). Despite the resistance to academic 

excellence she experienced in the two elementary and two junior high schools 

(all in the CajDital Community) she attended prior to coming to Capital, she 

has persisted in her efforts to obtain good grades in school; In fact, she 

maintains that in the second junior high she attended, she was placed in the 

only honors section of the 9th grade at the school . This decision made it 

iiiuch easier for her to persist in her goal because everybody in that section 

had been 'identified as a potentially good student. 

I went to Garden [^Junior High School]. That was fairly 
well, but in the 8th grade I had the problem of the same 
thing— everybody saying, 'WelU she thinks she's smart,' 
and all this; I had the same problem in the 8th grade. 
But in the 9tfi grade, they placed me in a all -academic 
section and, you know, everyone in there Was smart, so 
it wasn't recognized-!-they recognized everybody as being 
a smart section, instead of a individual (Formal Inter- 
view, March 7, 1983:10); 

She made the Honor Roll during both her 8th and 9th grade years. Indeed, 

this pattern of academic excellence continued at Capital during her 10th 

grade year. When she earned two Bs (AP English II and Typing i); two As (bab 

Science and French I); and two Cs (Health and Physical Education and Geometry I). 

Her performance on standardized measures supports her teachers' evaluation 

of her academic skills. Gn the CTBS, which she took in the spring of her iith 

grade year, her composite score on the three major areas--reading, language 

and mathematics— was the highest overall grade equivalent (OGE) possible, 13.6. 

Shelvy did not take the PSAT which was offered in the fall. Because she 

assumes that she will not be able to go to college (her parents are very 

poor) and therefore did not see any value in trying to convince her parents, 

particularly her mother, to give her the five dollars needed to pay for the 

exam, she opted to bypass it. Hence, there is no way of determining how 
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wen she would have performed vis-a-vis the other students who took that 
exam^ 

Surprisingly, despite her history of academic excellence and her above- 
average performance on the above-identified standardized measures of school 
success, she is receiving virtually no attention and encouragement to exceed 
her present level of achievement. The reason for this is not quite clear. 
Nevertheless, it is obvious that Shelvy is keenly aware of the boundary- 
maintaining propensity within the Black corrffnunity and among her peers. 
It is the fear of the resentment of her peers which has adversely affected 
her school performance. She has been carefully taught to avoid success or 
engaging in behaviors and activities that could be labeled "acting white". 
Her first contact with the notion of success as a risky task began early in 
her school career, but probably came to full fruition during the 6th grade 
whehi for the first time in her life, she heard the word "brainiac'* used when 
referring to her. While she maintains that ideally everybody, i.e., all of 
her peers,want to be brainiacs^ they are paralyzed with the fear that if they 
perform well in school they will be discovered^ and with that discovery comes 
the responsibility to share knowledge with those persons who are not as pro- 
ficient in school, either because they are unwilling to put forth the necessary 
effort and/or they deliberately choose not to put forth the effort because they 
expect the "brainiac" to share their knowledge with them. 

In the sixth grade^ it was me and these two girls, we used 
to hang together_all the time. They used to say we was 
brainiacs, and no one really liked us. . . . It's not 
something—well > it's something that you want tO-be, but 
you don't want your frie^ds to-jcnow [my emphasis]. . . . 
Because once they find out you're a brainiac, thenthe 
first thing they'll say is, 'Well^ shethinks she cute, 
and she thinks she smart, she thinks she's better than 
anyone else.' So what most brainiacs do, they sit back 
and they know an answer^ and they won't answer it. . . . 
'Gause, see, first thing everybody say, 'Well, they're 
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trying to show off^' So they really don* t--they might 
answer once in a while, but. . .^ Because if you let 
. . ^ all your friends know hov/ srnart yo^^ v/hen 
you take a test or something, then they're going to know^^ 
you know the answers and they're going to want the answers. 
And if you don't give them to theni, then they're going to 
get upset with you (Formal Interview, March 7* 1983:7). 

When asked how their being upset would be manifested, Shelvy replied^ "Well, 

they might start rumors about you, might give you a bad name or something 

like that." 

Shelvy 's analysis of the dilemma of the braihiac clearly suggests that 
the high-achieving student's lot in life is one fraught with conflict arid 
ambivalence. The fear of being identified arid labeled a brainiac presents 
a unique set of problems which tends to lead to social isolation and a social 
self (Henry 196 ) which is damaged by negative perceptions of the individual 
so identified. Essentially, Shelvy clairs that a student who is identified 
as a "brainiac" is more vulnerable to "social death" than those who do not 
seek the label and/or who are able to assiduously avoid being so identified. 

Shelvy notes a similar response of Black Americans to "acting white" 
behaviors in the home and family settings. She feels that being identified 



as smart or a brainiac in any context, is negatively sanctioned in the Black 

community. For example, in her home, among her irmiediate family, each family 

member tends to have high expectations for her arid everi view her as being 

"smart", a label she despises for some of the reasons discussed in the school 

context. Shelvy feels particularly uncorfortable with one of her female 

cousins who is about her age: 

But i don It like [for] my uncle to believe in me, 'cause 
he has a daughter— wel^U she^s riot really his daughter^ 
but he^s^been with her mother for about thirteen years—, 
and she envJes me, for some reason. Arid it^s like he 
pays more attention to me than he does to her. And she 
catches a attitude behind it. And now when I see her, 
she don't really speak--I'll speak to her, but .... 
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I win not go over to my ancle's house [any morels he will 
come to my house. I don't go over there 'cause, you_khbw^ 
I feel as though I'm not wanted, and i always feel [when] 
you not wanted, you should stay away (Formal Interview, 
March 8, 1983:47). 

It is clear that in both the home and school contexts, being viewed as 
different is riddled witn conflict and stress. This is the case despite the 
fact that in these two different contexts the form this conflict and ambiva- 
lence takes is quite different; in the school context, academic excellence 
is not supported by Shelvy's peer group unless she or any other student so 
inclined is willing to share his or her superior knowledge with them as they 
need it--i.C;.i using Ohe*s knowledge to support the group'E advancrnent; in 
the home context ^ where parents and other family members are extremely sup- 
jDortive^ other similarly aged peers who are hot doing as well academically 
often come to resent their more academic-oriented relatives, v/ithdrawihg 
support and friendship. The pervasiveness of these bouridary-ralntaining 
experiences is in many ways responsible for Shelvy's slowly diminishing 
effort in the school context. 

Similarly, Kaela, another member of the underachieving female sample 
group, has learned to lower her performance in the school context because of 
the uncertainty and ambivalence which swirls around academic excellence in 
the school context for Black adolescents. Kaela is an underachieving student 
at Capital taking most of her courses frorr the regular curriculum offerings 
at the school. Her underachievement is primarily the result of a lack of 
school attendance. She is a new student— first year— to Capital* having 
received all of her earlier schooling in the elementary, junior and one year 
of high school in the Catholic schools in the Washington, D.G., area. Addi- 
tionally, her cumulative record from these schools suggests that she was a 
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very good student who was also well behaved. Indeed, during her 9th grade yea 
at her former high school ^ she earned high honors and received a full scholar- 
ship. 

While Kaela came to realize that she v/as capable of perfortning oil the 
same level as her predominantly white counterparts, the treatment of other 
Black studehts--with whom she strongly identif ied--eaused her to experience a 
latent but pervasive anger which, as she acknowledged, affected her academic 
performance in a very negative way. After she lost her supportive friendship 
base at the end of her 9th grade year, her grades plummeted during her IGth 
grade year because she began to form friendships with girls whose primary 
objective was not academic excellence. She failed a primary subject-- 
English--and decided to enroll in Capital this past fall because she did not 
feel comfortable at any more, kaela maintains that the way the 

other Black students were treated at her former parochial school led her to 
question the "appropriateness" of her high academic effort and achievement; 
she came to view herself as being perceived by the school's administrators 
and teachers as deserving the same discriminatory treatment which, in her 
mind, was linked directly to their Blackness. Since she too is a Black person 
she began to seriously limit her school effort arid could not be persuaded by 
her teachers to believe that she was unlike the other Black students at the 
school --an exception to the rule. 

kaela's performance at Capital is quite mixed. Currently, she is taking 
English III (she took English II in sunSer school and passed with a grade of 
B), Typing I, Sewing/Clothing, Computer Literacy (she has just begun to take 
this course; it replaces the Life Skills course she took last semester). 
Biology I, and U.S. History. 
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tike most of the other students at Capital, Kaela did hot take the PSAT 
this fall, so it is hot one of the measures which could be used to assess her 
academic performance; nor did she take the GTBS this spring (she was probably 
not at school that day). However, she did take the Life Skills Exam, and her 
performance was phenomenally good. Like Katrina, she had a perfect score on 
that standardized measure required of all 11th graders by the D.C. Public 
Schools. 

Moreover, all of her teachers acknowledge that her ability to do the work 
required in their classes exceeds that of most of the other students. Never- 
thelesSi she failed or nearly failed all of her mejor courses the first 
semester. Her English teacher was pleased with her ability to do the work 
when she was in school ^ but her lack of attendance made it virtually impos- 
sible for her to pass her. Likewise, her History teacher was forced to give 
her a failing grade, even though she passed the semester exam with a score of 
88, because she had beeh absent from class so often. Since these were the 
bhiy two core courses she took daring the first semester, having been allowed 
to eliminate all math classes from her schedule, this is the only standardized 
barometer of her academic ability while at Capital High. 

Unlike her teachers, who insist oh viewing her as being ah ihdividual 
decontextual ized from the racial history of Black people ih America, Kaela 
sees herself first and foremost as a Black person, and it is her grovHng 
sense of identity as a Black person which has negatively affected her school 
performance. She appears to be convinced that the opportunities for Black 
Americans are "small" (deLdne 1979). Kaela views her personal future as 
being very "small" for three critical reasons: (1) she is a Black American; 
(2) her family is very poor and will not be able to financially support her 
higher academic aspirations; ahd (3) she feels that the competition for the 
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Tiost highly valued positions in schools, the workplace, etc;, is too keen, 
naking her a certain loser. Therefore she, like many of the other students 
at Capital J has put brakes on her effort in order to minimize the frustration 
associated with being overly qualified for the low-status jobs, etc., to which 
she will be relegated in the future. 

She applies this same logic to explain the lower achievement motive among 
slack American students ^ especially those attending Capital High. Essential ly^ 



her argument is that the students' perception of an opportunity structure which 
is virtually closed to them and/or judges them primarily on the basis of their 



social group membership tends to diminish Lhe students' academic perseverance 
and achievement. At the time of this interview session, the students were in 



"he process of completing their desired schedule of classes during the coming 

academic year — their senior year. She describes how the students' perception 

cf the lack of jobs and opportunities in the social structure influences 

their choices in the selection of courses, etc.: 

[The students at Capital High would try harder to make 
good grades in school if they thought they had a real 
chance.] I know that. Because I *ye heard a lot of 
people say--okay* we're filling out our schedules now. 
And they say^ 'Well^ J don't know why I'm taking al] 
these hard classes. I ain't never going to see this 
stuff again in triy life! Why am I going to sit up here 
and make m£ record look bad^ trying to take all these 
hard classes and get bad grades? I ain't going to 
heed this stuffl I'm just going to take what I need 
to get my dipldrna! Forget all that other stuff!' 
And, you know, _I thought likethat for a while^ too. 
But it's hot the right way. Imean, we_should try to 
better ourselves in any possible way. But a lot of 
people don't think that way (Fornal Interview, April 
22, 1983:22). 

As indicated above, the primary reason Kaela is failing the courses she 
is currently taking at Capital is because she is repeatedly absent from 
school. Given that salient reason for her underachievement, I tried to get 
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her to offer some explanation for her rerassl to come to school on a daily 

Basis, as well as some reason why she thought this was such a corSnbh practice 

among Black students at Capital. 

I don't really know why. I don^t even know why^ don't 
come, when I know I should come. It's just that we [Black 
students3_don't have that much support. We don' t get--! 
know we know that we should do things, but it^s--you know, 
you need somebody pushing you. And when you don't have 
that,_sometimes_ypu feel like nobody cares, so w^^ 
you care? It gets like that scmetimes. But then other 
timeSj I don't know why. Somezir^es I don't want to come 
if I haven't done my homework. And then--I don't under- 
stand. I don't know why. I thin< we're scared to take on 
responsibility and stuff. And that'sbecause the people 
who we keep company with^ you know. And it's 3ust--l don't 
know— people--when we see pscple, you know,^ and they're 
like role models. But they ddr-t necessarily have to be 
gbdd rdle models^ And then we dust settle for that ^ And 
we--I know that I don't want tc settle for that, but. it's 
Oust_ something Jji that won't let me do more. Sc I 
settle. I know I cbuldmake Henor Roll here. . . . 
(Formal Interview, April 18, 1933:58). 

Essentially, Kaela's view of the opportunity structure as being racially 
biased has undermined and diminished her ef-ort in the school context. Her 
refusal to put forth the necessary effbr": to do well in school relates to her 
strong identification with the problems end concerns of Black Americans. As 
her racial awareness has grown, there has emerged an inverse relationship in 
her school effort and achievement. When she was much younger and less cog- 
nizant of the total implications of what it means to be Black in America, her 
school performance J in her view, was not s-l'-ected; however, as she matured and 
became aware of how Blackness in America is stigmatized, her academic perform- 
ance in school has suffered. At this point, her perception of what is avail- 
able to her as a Black adult worker is best characterized by a reference to 
restrictions; hence, like most of her class- and schoolmates, she views par- 
ticipation in much of the core curricula:" at the school as something which 
should be avoided because she will not be at^e to utilize most of what is 
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obtained in such courses in the Jobs and occupations which are and will be 
available to her after she leaves Capital High. Kaela's absence from school 
is the on^^ way she is able to cope with the "burden of acting white". Were 
she to attend school on a daily basis ^ her grades would reflect her well- 
developed academic skills as well as her ability to readily handle most of 
the subject matter offered at the school for studencs at her grade level. 
In order to avoid being identified as a "brairiiae", Kaela takes herself out 
of the school context as much as possible^ thereby minimizing the possibility 
that she will be so identified. A discussion of how the high-achieving stu- 
dents at Capital cepe with the "Burden of acting white" follows. 

B. -1^e-Hip^Ach3ev4ng-$tudenti 

Unlike the underachieving members of the research sample, the high- 
achieving students have made a conscious decision to pursue school success^ 
and are therefore much more vulnerable to the charge and perception of "acting 
white". Because they are so vulnerable to this charge^ they have also devel- 
oped sex-specific strategies for "coping with the burden of 'acting white'." 
Several citatiorii:' from this category of students are useful in this regard. 

Martin, a high-achieving student^ has decided not to go to college after 
high school. His fear of college is also reflected in his unwillihghess to 
take the advanced courses available to him at the school and often recommended 
by his counselors. It is also evident in his avoidance of classroom and 
school behaviors and actions, including grades, which might lead his friends 
and schoolmates to label him a "brainiac" or, al terhatively, a "pervert 
brainiac". To be known as a "brainiac" is bad enough, but to ba known as a 
"pervert" is tantamount to receiving the kiss of death. Surprisingly, he 
claims that for a male student to be known as a brainiac raises questions 
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about his manhood; to be known as a "pervert brainlac" leaves little doubt. 

Consequently J is 1s, in his view, important for male students at the school 

to be careful of their school personae and to cloak them in other activities 

which minimize the harm which is likely to follow from being known as a brain- 

iac. He claims that there are persistent rumors that some of the male students 

taking all or a large number of the Advanced Placement courses at the school 

are homosexuals; this is far less the case for males who remain in the regular 

curriculum program. Consequently^ in an effort to minimize the possibility of 

being known as a brainiac, arid thereby bringing one's manhood into question, 

male students who are doing well iri school often resort to "lunching", i.e., 

to behaviors which suggest that they are clowns, comedians, do not work very 

hard at earing the grades they receive, etc. 

Martin outlined his own response to this fear of being thought of as a 

brainiac and the unconscious questioning of his male sexual brientation: 

Yeah, it's— I dcn't want nobody to be calling ine one, 
"cause I know I ain't no brainiac; But if they call you 
one, you might seem odd; To themi jCause they'll always 
be joning on you. See, when I was at Kaplan [Junior High 
School], that's what they called me— "brainiac", 'cause I 
made straight As and Bs, that's all in the First Advisory; 
So that's why . . . (Formal Interview, March 23, 1983:67); 

Martin went on to tell me that male students who do mt make good grades 
in school are less likely to be thought of as being gay- Additionally, he 
pointed but that male students who are doing well in school are much more 
likely to "eloWn around" thari the male students who are not doing well in 
school, suggesting that school and schooling is perceived to be a "feminized 
ihstitutiori" (Sexton 196 ), perhaps unconsciously, by many of the male students 
at the school; His responses in this area suggest that he does not put forth 
as much effort as he might have were he not shackled with the burden of worry- 
ing about his peers' perception of him. Consequently, although he comes to 
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school every day (he missed only one day during the 10th grade) and completes 
most of the homework his teachers assign, he does not do work in excess of the 
tasks outlined in the assignmentSi 

Norris is another high-achieving student who has developed specific 
Strategies for coping with the "burden of acting white*'. He graduated from 
Garden Junior High as the Valedictorian of his class. His first semester at 
Capitals he earned all As in the major classes he took. His only grade which 
was not an A was a C in Physical Education. His score on the PSAT was also 
impress! ve--at the 96th percentile on the math component and at the 
percentile on the verbal component. While he was just a little bit leery of 
his ability to perform well in the high school contexts again he learned that 
he was able to do the Work at Capital without too much effort. Not surpris- 
ingly, he attributes the appearance of a lack of effort on liis part as being 
critically important in his acceptance by his peers. Because he did not study 
in elementary and junior high school, he appeared to have a "talent" or special 
gift, and was therefore not thought to be a "pervert" braihiac. While this 
tends to minimize SD:^e of the hostility experienced by many students, 
especially Black males, who do well in school, his academic effort has not 
been free of conflict. His desire for friends led him to develop a kind of 
comedic persona. 

Because he realized early in his school ing--even in elementary school — 
that he was academically ahead of most of the students in his class and most 
of the school, and because he also realized that he had to live among these 
students, he deliberately planned a course of action which would minimize the 
obstacles that would stymie his academic effort and development. Since fight- 
ing was ah important part of the students' lives in elementary school, Norris 
deliberately chose friends who would act as protectors in exchange for his 
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help on homework assighmeritSi tests, etc. He was not very picky about who 
they were. His primary concern was that they were able to "protect him" in 
case someone wanted to fight him^ 

I dfdh't waht to~ybu Rnbw^ be with anybody that was like 
me [in eleinentary school], 'cause I didn't want to get 
.beat up. The school 1 went to, Berkeley, was really 
rough, see? It was really rough. So I had to hang with 
people that were tough, you know. Lived in the projects 
and everything, and known tough an^^ everything. So I 
used to hang with them^ If anybody ever came in rny face 
and wanted to pick on me, they'd always be there to help 
me. So I always made sure I had at least two or three 
bullies to be my friends. Even though ifit does mean I 
have to give up answers in class. ... I waswillihg to 
give up a little to get a lot. So I did that for elemen- 
tary school . Then, by the. time I got to junior high 
school, I said^ 'Forget it. If people don't tend to 
accept me the way I am, that's. tod bad, I don't heed any 
friends, I have myself (Formal Interview, January 11, 
1983:10-11). 

His alliance with the "bullies and hoodlum" kids in elementary school was 
a su ssful survival strategy; however, in junior high school, Norris chose 
to behave differently, and it was in that context that fie began to develop 
the "clown" or "comedic" personality which is still a part of his school 
persona. 

[In junior high school], 1 had to act crazy then. . . 
you know, nutty, kind of loony, tfiey say ... [the 
students would then say], 'He's crazy'— not a ^cTass 
clbwhi to get on the teacher's nerves, I never did 
that to the--aroundjbfiem* I^d be crazy. As soon as 
I hit that class, it was serious tsusiness. . . . 
Only the people who knew me knew my crazy side, when 
they found out I was smart, they wouldn't believe it. 
And the people that knew that I was smart, wouldn't 
believe it if they were told that I was crazy. So I 
went through that. I'm still like_that how, though 
(Formal Interview, January 11, 1983:ll-l'?y7 

Like Martin, Norris has had to develop specific strategies to obscure his 

academic ability. However^ unlike Martin, v/ho has decided not to go to college, 

Norris is certain that he will receive scholarship offers which will enable him 
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to go to college. Despite the different career bjDtibhs of these high-aehievihg 
male students, each of them affirms the risks they take in choosing to pursue 
academic success • Nevertheless, each of them has carefully considered the 
options available to him and has tailored his academic effort to mesh with 
that perceived reality. For instance, Martin's GPA is above average, and he 
is a member of the school's chapter of the National Honor Society. However, 
his performance on the PSAT was not what he wanted it to be, nor what he 
thinks and has been told that college recruiters want and expect of Black 
students who are admitted to high-status colleges in order to follow the 
acadenic track. Cdhsequently, he has decided that he will not go to college 
despite his above-average GPA and generally high attendance and positive 
evaluation by his classroom teachers. 0n the other hand, Norris' high GPA, 
membership in the National Honor Society, and excellent performance on the 
PSAT and other standardized measures, reinforce his belief that, despite the 
impoverished status of his mother and ether family members, he will be able 
to attend one of the prestigious colleges in the country. His view of his 
skills, which has been validated in the school context by both his classroom 
teachers and his performance on standardized measures, leads him to believe 
that he can act as if he is independent of the group (see Weis i9S5) because 
he it fairly certain that he will be able to obtain the goal he has established 
for himself. Martin is not as certain of the strength of his academic skills. 
While his performance in the classroom contexts suggests that he is well 
ahead of his peers at least in his willingness to display his academic skills, 
his teachers' and other school personnel's assessment of his academic acumen 
has not been validated on standardized measures of school success. Hence, 
unlik'^ fJorris, whose skills and abilities have been validated both by the 
officials at Capital High and by the larger social system through the 
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standardized measures administered at the school, Martin is far less certain 
about his ability to act as an individual frae of the support and help of the 
Black collectivity (see Weis 1985). How the high-achieving females cope with 
the "burden of acting white" is described below. 

The high-achieving girls appear to be less constrained in what is consid- 
ered appropriate academic behavior for then. Nevertheless, they^ too^ must 
develop gender-specific strategies for "coping with the burden of acting 
white". Even more than the male students, they must (1) not brag or bring 
excessive attention to themselves as a result of their academic achievements; 
(2) reek ways to mute the possibility of being perceived as a "brainiac" or, 
alternatively, (3) develop a comedic persona. In general, the high-achieving 
girls seek to achieve academic excellence v?hile at the same time appearing to 
be invisible in the school context. The following two examples are illustra- 
tive of the coping strategies the female students adopt at Capital High in 
order to achieve their individual goals. 

Katriria has the highest GPA of any student in the 11th grade. Her best 
academic subjects are math and math-related subjects-, her weakest subjects 
are in the humanities and social sciences. Her performance on the math com- 
ponent of the PSAT last fall was at the 95th percentile. Only one other 
student scored higher than she, and only one other student had a score that 
was comparable to hers. Her overall score on the PSAT far surpassed that of 
most of her class- and schoolmates. 

Katrina admits that she has had to put brakes on her academic performance 
in the school context in order to minimize the stress she experiences. In 
most instances she is much better at handling the subject matter than her 
peers, but, like many of the other high-achieving students, she trios not 
to be conspicuous. 
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dunior high, I didn't have much problem. I mean, I didn't 
fiave— there were always a lot cif people in the classroom 
who did the work, so I wasn't like, the only one who did 
this assignment. So— r mean, I might do better at it, 
but I wasn't the only one. And so a" lot of times, I'd 
let other kids answer— I mean, hot let them, but . • • • 
All right, I Ifit them answer questions [laughter], and 
I'd hold back. So I never really got into any arguments, 
you know, about school and my grades or anything (Formal 
Interview, Februarys, 1983:26). 

the important point to keep in mind is that, although she was extremely 
fearful of what might happen to her if she acted in ways which were hot sanc- 
tioned by her peer group, she was and still is unwilling to give up On her 
desire to do well in school. Hence she chose to "go underground", to become 
a visible but invisible person. By using this technique, she did not bring 
attention to herself, thereby minimizing the possibility of appearing to be 
different from those persons around her. Katrina constantly worries, even 
today, about appearing to be overly confident. An example from one interview 
session with her supports this observation. The "It's Academic Club" is per- 
haps the most "intellectual " extracurricular activity at the school. In order 
to get to participate on the three-pirson team, students must compete by 
answering correctly a "test" the school sponsor has established for the par- 
ticipants. The students obtaining the three highest scores are identified 
and are then eligible to participate on the team representing the school, on 
television. Katrina was unable to avoid taking the tist because of her ongoing 
relationship With the club's sponsor, who was her Physics teacher. However, 
she established certain preconditions for participation in the qualifying 
activity: she would take the test but, even if she earned a score which 
would make her eligible for participating on the school's team, she was not 
to be selected to participate Oh the school's team on television. Having 
obtained the consent of the club's sponsor and her counselor to these 
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preebnditidhs, she took the qualifying exam, dbviously, as a result of her 
score oh the qualifying exanii she was one of the three students eligible to 
participate on the school's team. However, since she had made it quite clear 
to the club's advisor and all other interested parties that she was not to be 
chosen as one of the team's members, she was made an alternate team member. 
She found this arrangement quite satisfying for several reasons: (1) it 
allowed her to display her knowledge to her teachers and some of her support- 
ive friends, thereby validating her academic capabilities; (2) at the same 
time* she was able to retain her invisibility as a high-aehieving student, 
a sorely-desired status on her part; and (3) she satisfied, at least in part, 
her teacher's request that she compete fbr one of the most highly sought 
academic positions at the school (Formal Interview, March 7, 1983). Katrina 
was Very pleased with herself because she had proven that she is capable of 
outperforming most of her peers at the school— even those students who are 
12th graders. At the same time, she was able to remain anonymous and invisible 
in the school context. Her invisibility makes it so much easier to pursue her 
goal of academic excellence. 

hike all the other female students, she has heard the term "brainiac" 
used by many students at Gapital and at the elementary and junior high school 
levels. Having attended school only in Washingtonj D.C., in the Capital Com- 
munity and the surrounding area, she is very much avvare of the nuances asso- 
ciated with the term. 

When they call someone a "brainiac", they mean He's always 
in the books. But he probably isn't Always in the books. 
Straight A, maybe— you know, or As and Bs. A Gabdy Two- 
Shoes with the teacher, maybe --you know, the teacher 
always calling on them, and they're always the leaders in 
the class or something (Formal Interview, March 7, 1983:5). 

Katrina did acknowledge that she is often referred to as s brainiac, but that 

she always denies that she is and she does not even like zhe idea of her peers 
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referring to her in that manner. Referring to her as a braihiae "blows her 
cover" and exposes her to the very forces she has sought so hard to avoid: 
alienation, ridicule, physical harm and the inability to live up to the name. 
In short, becoming known as a smart student enhances the possibility of the 
emergence of affective dissonance, with all its negative repercussions i 

Rita is unlike any of the other female high achievers; they attend 
classes almost every day and tend to do what their teachers tell them to do. 
Rita does not. She readily admits that she strategically cuts classes and 
makes deliberate plans for achieving her goals of getting the most return for 
es little effort as possible in all of her classes.. While Rita makes fairly 
good grades in school, her effort is not consistent^ so she has to work hard 
one advisory and is then able to coast the next advisory s her preferred modus 
operandi. Her grade record at Capital reflects this deliberate practice. 

Additionally, in stark contrast to the other female high achievers whose 
school personae are best characterized as serious, Rita is seen as a clown and 
is often described by friends, peers and classmates as "that crazy Rita". 
This is true even though it is also widely known that her academic skills 
exceed those of most members of the student body, male and female. However, 
the first perception of her, i.e., she is "crazy", takes precedence over all 
other definitions of her. Consequently, as was true for Norris, Rita is 
judged primarily by her interactions with peers and classmates, and in the 
classroom context by her behavioral interaction with her teachers, and not 
by her academic accomplishment. Unfortunately* Rita feels a greater need to 
be a comedian when in the presence of her school peers and her teachers, con- 
sequently the comedic persona is reinforced in this context among these people. 
Silliness enables her to cope with the pressure of school achievement and peer 
pressure, which in many noticeable ways does not condone academic excellence. 
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Admittedly, this kind of public persona— the comedian— is unusual among the 
female school population at Capital ; yet, it appears to serve the same purpose 
for Rita as it does for Norris: it tends to thwart the latent hostility of her 
peers, enabling her to do what she wants to do in school with the sujjpbrt of 
her peers. 

Rita's performance on standardized measures of School success surpasses 
that of most of the other high-achieving females in the study and, indeed, of 
most of her peers at Capital, particularly in the hoh-math areas. For example, 
she had the school's highest score (at the 96th percentile) on the verbal com- 
ponent of the PSAt this year; her math score, however, was less i-npressive (at 
the 62nd pereentili). She claims that her lower math score was not surprising 
because she has never been very strong in math. Her performance on the ETBS 
exam was equally outstanding: she scored at the OGE of 13.6 on all except one 
subsection of the exam— spell ing. Even in that area she scored 11.8, which was 
right at grade level. She also made an Impressive score on the Life Skills 
Exam, passing each of the nine objectives with a number greater than the 
minimum required. 

Not surprisingly, because of Rita's high performance on the PSAT, she was 
ultimately selected as one. of the five studints nominated from Capital for the 
National Merit Scholarship for Outstanding Negro Students. 

During our first interview session, Rita acknowledged that she enjoys 
activities which her family and some of her friends view as "white activi- 
ties" ^ such as going to museums or listening to music performed by white 
artists. In fact, Rita has a difficult time identifying with the disparagid 
economic and social conditions of Black Americans, so much so that she told 
me on more than one occasion that she is often flabbergasted when people ask 
her if she views herself as a white person. 
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. . . Some--a lot of times I have people asR me.that--if 
I think I am_WFTte! But i don't know, maybe it'smei . 
Maybe I don't carry myself like aBlack person. I don't 
know. But I'm Blacky And I can^t go painting myself 
white or some other color, it^s sbmethihg that I have to 
live with._ So it^s the way it is and it's not like hav- 
ing to live with herpes or something--it^s not bad . 
It's— I think it's just the same as being white, as far 
as I'm concerned— everybody's equal (Formal Interview, 
May 4, 1983:109). 

Rita maintains that she does not understand why her schoolmates, family 
members and other Black Americans view her as a non-Black person. Yet, many 
of her behaviors suggest that she is conscious of the negative sanctions asso- 
ciated with behaviors which are viewed as inappropriate for someone who is 
really Black. This is reflected in the clown persona she has developed and 
which is the most prominent ebmpoherit of her socially constructed identity. 

To sum up, all of the high-achieving studehts--males and females--wrestle 
v/ith the conflict inherent in the unique relationship of Black people with 
dominant group institutions: the struggle to achieve success while at the 
same time retaining the support and approval of other Black people. In the 
school context, the irrmediate issue for the fiigh^-achieving students is how to 
obtain good grades, the support and good wishes of the adults in the school, 
while minimizing the perceptions of their peers which frequently suggest that 
they are guilty of "acting white". As I have tried to show in the above exam- 
ples, each of the high-achieving students has developed a unique and specific 
sist of strategies Which enables him or her to "cope with the burden of acting 
white" in the school context. While these skills are sex-specific with some 
overlapping, e.g., the clown persdriae of Rita and Norris, in general, the 
high-achieving females have developed gender-appropriate strategies for coping 
with the "burden of acting white", and the males have developed comparable 
strategies, but they are specifically appropriate for male students. 
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The most prominent strategy for coping with the burden of acting white 
among the female high achievers is "invisibility". With the exception of 
Rita, all of the females are noticeable by their lack of visibility. Each of 
them seeks the approval of her peers by consciously appearing not to be a 
brainiac.; While this strategy— appearing not to be a braihiac--is shared by 
the male high achievers, the techniques used to achieve this desired end are 
different. Among the male high achievers, one can mute the latent hostility 
of the peer group, as Well as the dominant society, by participating in activi- 
ties that are perceived by all students to be for the good of the school. 
Included among these activities are athletic activities, including football, 
basketball, baseball, track, etc.; and the school band. Males can also lessen 
the "burden of acting white" by developing a comedic persona. If a male (or 
female) is identified as a comedian, he (or she) is not taken seriously and^ 
consequently, one's efforts at school success and academic achievement are 
either (1) not taken seriously and/or (2) because the persona is highlighted^ 
the student's efforts to achieve school success are not perceived to be 
threatening either to the persistence of the Black community or to the dominant 
society. Essentially, the strategies developed by the high-achieving students- 
males arid females— which at the surface level tend to suggest that they are 
not completely c.inmitted to academic achievement and upward mobility as 
defined by the ddmiriant society i enable them to cope with the resistance to 
"acting white" which they experience from both the dominant society and the 
Black community. 
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IV. SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

In this analysis I have tried to show how Black children's efforts to 
achieve school success are riddled with conflict and uncertainty. One set of 
factors emanates from the intrusive, dominant society; another set is generated 
within the group. While the focus in this analysis has tended to highlight the 
intragroup factors, particularly the group's quintessential symbol of people- 
hood-- fictive kinship—, it is important to keep in mind that there are both 
intergroup and intragroup factors which make it necessary for Black children 
to develop gender-specific strategies for coping with "the burden of acting 
white". Because I have deaH at (ength with how the macro factors adversely 
affect Black adolescents' school performance elsewhere (see Fordhan 1982a), I 
have focused my attention in this analysis on intragroup responses: how 
BlacI: Americans respond to other Black Americans' efforts to "make it". 

Using Ogbu's (1978, 1981e, 1981g) cultural ecological model of Black and 
other hohdbminant-group children's school performance, I developed the fictive 
kinship model to explain how and why some Black children seek to achieve 
academic excellence in the school context, despite the pervasive and extensive 
socioeconomic barriers in the opportunity structure. Also, earlier in this 
presentation, I argued that because of the limitations in the opportunity 
structure for Black Americans, particularly the "job ceiling" (Ogbu 1978, 
Drake and Cayton 1970) and the boundary-maintaining mechanisms in the Black 
community which have emerged in response to the limitations in the opportunity 
structure, working for school success among Black adolescents is in many ways 
learning to cope with the "burden of acting white". In response to the vise- 
like nature of these forces— 1 imitations arid resistance to academic achieve- 
ment among Black adolescents from the dominant society as well as fear of 
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cb-bptatioh of group members who "make it" within the Black cbmmurii ty—. Black 
adolescents' school performance is most often negatively affectedi It is also 
in response to these forces that Black adolescents who opt for academic excel- 
lence develop strategies which enable them to achieve school success. These 
strategies, which are gender-specific ^ include engaging in activities in the 
school context which mute the perception of being preoccupied with academic 
excellence. Such activities include athletic activities and other "team"- 
oriented activities among the male students which suggest that their interests 
and goals are not limited to, and/br even better yet, are not about their 
individual goals arid desire for upward mobility. This is true, I argued, 
because the fictive kinship model of social organization, which emerged in 
the Black comma n i ty 4n ^response to the general lack of social mobility for 
Black Americans, tends to reward group solidarity and advancement over indi- 
vidual school achievement and/or individual mobility of group members; Since 
fictive kinship is the quintessential symbol of Black Americans' sense of ' 
peoplehood, violations of the norms associated with this critical group symbol 
expose the individual to a sense of alienation, lack of "anchorage" (Cohen 
1964) and affective dissonance^ Because "success" in the school cortext 
carries with it the perception of a preoccupation with "individualistic" 
goals and aspirations, many Black adolescents, I postulated, choose to eschew 
it as a viable academic option. Examples from the research literature -is well 
as my recent research site were presented to support this assertion. However, 
as this analysis demonstrates, those students Who refuse to forgo academic 
excellence and the ^ittendant school success, are likely to have to develop 
strategies and skills which will enable them to cope with the "burden of 
(being perceived as) 'acting white'"* 
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The question thus becomes: What are some implications associated with 
the analysis I have presented here? Obviously there are different levels of 
implications of the analysis presented here. *This is the case because, as I 
have repeatedly indicated, both the emergence of the extant fictive kinship 
oystem in the Black community arid the atteridant fear of "acting white" are 
responses to the limitations in the opportunity structure which, at least in 
the perceptual vision of Black Americans (see J. Williams 1985), are directed 
specifically at them. First, at the level of the dominant social system, the 
existence of limitations in the opportunity structure which suggest to Black 
Americans that they are judged first and foremost on ascriptively essigned 
soiiial features must be eliminated. The elimination of these barriers will 
result in the dissipation of the boundary-raintairiirig mecfianisms iri the 
Black community; mechanisms which suggest to group members that success iri 
dominant-group institutioris, corporations, etc., is prima facie evidence that 
group members occupying such positions, etc., are guilty of "acting white". 

At another level. Black adolescents' energetic and often diffused 
resporise to the restrictive nature Of the opportunity structure must be 
challenged arid channeled in such a manner that even if the existing structure 
remains as immutable as it has been since the European colonists settled here, 
a much larger number of them would become involved in changing rather than 
serving as unwitting instrumerits of their continued oppression. In this 
sense, schooling for Black adolescents must become a "subversive activity" 
(Weingarten and Postman 19 ) with group-specific wviriterided outcomes. These 
unintended outcomes would be similar to those outlined by Sargent (1985) in 
his discussion of how his schooling and even his encapsulation in the fictive 
kiriship system served as the impetus for his academic excellence and attendant 
school success. For him, despite the fact that he was not taught Black history 
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in the school context and learned very little about the eedlogical conditions 
of Black people in America, the skills acquired in the school cbritext--reading, 
writing and computation— were judiciously used to enhance his knowledge of 
Black people in America and to learn how he could become an instrument in the 
liberation of the group. Sargent's (1985) description of his response to both 
the intrusive limitations condoned and supported by the dominant society and 
the efforts of his peers to limit both the range and scope of his academic 
effort 5y accusing him of "acting White" were unilaterally unsuccessful 
offers critically important data for helping Black parents and teachers to 
alter their childrearihg practices when working with Black adolescents. 

Unfortunately, this can only be ah interim strategy because, as this 
analysis tends to demonstrate, the critically imjDortant change must occur in 
the opportunity structure, thereby resulting in a change in the perception 
and behaviors of Black students; Barring such a change in the opportunity 
structure, the perceptions and the behaviors of Black students in the School 
context are unlikely to change to the extent necessary to have a significant 
change in the existing boundary-maintaining mechahisms in the community, 
fherefbre, until the perceptions of the nature and configuration of the 
opportunity structure changes (see J. Williams 1985), the response of Black 
students in the school context is likely to continue to be one which suggests 
that school achievement is a kind of risk which necessitates strategies 
enabling them to cope with the "burden of acting white". 
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